






Winning the Hamilton Lottery 
Student shares first-hand experience 
attending the hit Broadway musical 
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No Study Day 
Disruptive Derby Day ‘I7 contributes to 
loss of study day pg 8 
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Will Founders Hall be 
demolished? 


College architect voices concern for 
the future of the historic building, pg 6 
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By Madeline Clark 
Senior Editor 


In the latest step of the ongoing ef- 
fort to downsize budget demands at St. 
Michael's College, the school will opt 
to allow 15 faculty positions to dissolve 
by the end of the spring semester. The 
positions are a combination of retire- 
ments and expired contracts, said Dean 
of the college, Jeffrey Trumbower. 

During the 2017-18 academic year, 
five full-time faculty members’ posi- 
tions at the college expired, according 


to Trumbower. They join a series of fac- 
ulty reductions that included voluntary 
separation packages (VSPs), which 
were first offered in 2016. Trumbower 
said that at the end of the semester, 10 
faculty members will leave the college 
through VSPs. 

Financial difficulties in higher 
education, including a declining high 
school demographic in New England, 
have affected St. Michael’s and other 
colleges in the area. According to a Jan- 
uary 2018 report from VT Digger, the 
University of Vermont has made plans 
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to eliminate 25 percent of all full-time 
non-tenured faculty and 40 percent of 
all part-time non-tenured faculty over 
the next five years. 

VPR recently reported the College of 
St. Joseph, in Rutland, Vt. may close in 
the near future. Mount Ida, in Newton, 
Ma., will close permanently after this 
spring’s graduation, the Boston Globe 
reported. According to the president of 
St. Michael’s College, John Neuhauser, 
85 positions were eliminated at Castle- 
ton in recent times. 
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Lower enrollment decreases number of faculty positions 


Not renewed: 

Marie-France Nelson has taught in 
the college’s business administration 
department since 2010. She started as 
an adjunct professor and became a full- 
time instructor in 2014. On December 
8, Nelson was informed her contract 
would not be renewed for the 2018-19 
academic year. 


SEE NON-RENEWALS pg 4 
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Reflections from Retiring Faculty 


By Olivia Souetter 
Staff Writer 










St. Michael's will see 10 faculty members voluntarily 
retire at the end of the semester, the four interviewed 
here offer a glimpse into their combined 122 years at the 
college. 


Joanne Scott, 
4 instructor of Business Administration and 


“One of the things I’m going to miss most at Saint 
Mike’s is the joy of interacting with students and how 
they make the most of the office hours. our school has 
such a community feel to it,” said Scott. 






my husband who is retired already while I still have 
my health.” In her free time she hopes to ski, golf, and 
travel. 

She noted one of her most memorable times was this 
fall semester where she advised and aided some busi- 
ness students who made it to regional competition at the 
Chartered Financial Analyst Institute. The team worked 
to create a final analysis report due in early December. 
The team successfully made it to regional competition. 

She was also part of a team taught course on campus 
called business strategy where students create their own 
business and products to sell. Throughout the years, 
she kept little mementos from the students’ businesses 
including a purple door stop holding her door open. 

Scott said the advice she offers faculty is, “Always 
leave your office door open for your students and con- 
nect your lessons to current real world situations instead 
of going out of a textbook.” 

Scott said her position has been replaced. 


“T want 





Aostre Johnson, 
professor of Education, 
has taught at St. Michael’s College since 1989. 


“After being here for nearly three decades, it’s a good 
time in my life to do something different,” Johnson said. 

Johnson said she will miss the students and her col- 
leagues the most. She said she will also miss the feeling 
of being part of a community that is dedicated to learning 
about self, others and the world, and to creating a better 
world. 

“Tn the future I plan to continue to research, write and 
consult about topics I’m passionate about, such as contem- 
plative and mindfulness education; ethical and spiritual 





Doug Slaybaugh, 


to be able to travel and do more things with 


education; holistic, integrative curriculum; human devel- 
opment; and early childhood education.” 

Her basic teaching method focused on conversation 
through pairs, small groups, and class discussion has not 
changed since starting. “In this technology based era, I . 
believe that face to face communication is more important / 
than ever,” Johnson said. 

The advice Johnson said she would give to current 
professors is, “Stay open to the curiosity that drew you to 
the academic topics you’re most interested in. Cultivate a \galiees 
sense of gratitude for the ‘extraordinariness in the ordi- 
nary,’ the small miracles that surround us.” 

Johnson said her position will be replaced by a 1/2 


non-tenure track position. 






a book and other writing projects. He also plans to vol- 









professor of History, 


has taught at St. Michael’s College since 1986. 





“My most memorable time here is a seminar course 
I taught on the history of the American Dream,” Slay- 
baugh said. When I taught this course one year I had 
a group who wrote great papers and shared engaging 
discussions.” 





unteer and start some home improvement projects that 
have been eagerly awaiting him. 

He advised other professors to remain optimistic 
despite budget concerns. “The college is going through 
financial issues right now but we all have to work con- 
structively together to get through this hurdle. It’s excit- 
ing that we have a new president to offer new ideas.” 

Slaybaugh said his position will eventually be re- 
placed. 


Slaybaugh plans on staying in Burlington to work on 





“Since working here there has been a large shift from 
lecture style to sitting with students in a circle to make 


William Marquess, 


instructor of English, ; ' it a more discussion based class, involving and interact- 
has taught at St. Michael’s College since ing with the students more,” Marquess said. 
1984. Marquess worked here for so long that it was hard 


for him to come up with just one memorable time. Pick- 
ing from one of the many memories he chose speaking 
at the opening convocation in the fall of 2007 to the in- 
coming freshman and families. He found it remarkable 
of how packed the chapel was with faculty, students, 
and families. He liked looking out into the crowd while 
speaking and seeing the incoming first-years’s engaged, 
nervous, and excited faces. 

Marquess declined to offer sweeping advice to other 
faculty. “I know the things that I do but it does not 
apply to other professors in their teachings.”@ 


“Lam retiring because I want to stop while I still love it 
and have the energy to experience different things. This 
is bittersweet to be leaving a wonderful community.” 

Marquess was first drawn to the curriculum and 
small liberal arts college aspect. 

“Yl miss getting paid to talk about the thing that I 
love the most,” Marquess said. 

He plans to stay in Burlington to read, write, and 
listen to music. He is still trying to determine what to 
do next but so far it is just to enjoy his time off. 
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Massive budget cuts at SA Meeting 


By Nathan Terry 
Managing Editor 


Tensions rose among representa- 
tives as the e-board announced cuts to 
all but two programs for the upcoming 
year during the April 24 Student Asso- 
ciation meeting. St. Michael’s College 
radio station, WWPYV, and the Model 
U.N. were the only groups to receive 
proposed boosts in their budgets, while 
all other clubs saw cuts as part of an 
effort to save money for the upcoming 
year. 

The projected budget for the 2018- 
19 year, set at $336,000, is down from 
$368,500 last year and $114,910 less 
than the amount requested by all clubs, 
$450,910. The projected budget is cal- 
culated by the current enrollment, and 
the projected enrolllment for next year, 
which is multiplied by $210. Based on 
this formula, it is estimated that next 
year’s enrollment will be about 1,600 
students. 

When clubs apply for funding, they 
are assessed in a variety of ways. “The 
greater campus impact is considered, 
what the mission of the club is and 
what programs the club puts on are 
factors,” said Richard Bernache, the 


college’s residence director and assis- 
tant director for student activities. 

“What they propose spending their 
money on in the next year is also con- 
sidered. ” 


Bernache said the Model U.N.’s bud- 


get was bumped to $2,000, an increase 
of around $1,500 from this past year. 
The money would go toward travel 
expenses for attending conferences and 
bringing speakers to the campus. 


During an open discussion about the 


budget adjustments, former S.A. pres- 
ident Sophie Adams ‘18 asked if it was 
the best idea to be giving a raise to a 
group made up of “a majority of white 
men, which does not bring much to 
our campus.” Adams went on to ask if 
it would be more appropriate to bring 
in a speaker from Syria rather than 
former U.S. Ambassador Robert Ford, 
who served as the U.S. Ambassador 

to Syria from 2001 to 2014, and spoke 
at St. Michael’s on Monday, April 30. 


This question upset several Model U.N. 


members, including Asah Whelan ‘19. 
“Most model U.N. members felt 
personally attacked by what she said,” 

Whelan said. 
“There is no more diverse place 
than U.N. meetings. Our club helps 


the S.M.C. image when we are at these 
meetings. We are only in our second 
year of existence, and Nicole, Brandon, 
and Jake supported the increase in our 
budget because they see the benefit of 
our group.” 

Whelan said that other, more well 
funded groups, were unhappy with his 
group’s increase in budget. “It’s amaz- 
ing to me that groups with five figure 
budgets can be so upset over a group 
that is receiving $2,000,” Whelan said. 

“We need to be better at having 
these types of discussions,” Bernache 
said. “There is a lot more room for St. 
Mike’s to help students engage with 
difference in ways we don’t normally 
do. We need to be better engaging with 
people of diverse identities.” 

Shane Coughlin ’21, who records the 
minutes for the S.A. and is a member of 
the Model U.N., said there was a very 
large turnout for the meeting. “We 
had about 47 voting senate members 
the previous week. We had about 60 
plus this week, and it was a very lively 
discussion as to how the funds should 
be allocated in the budget.” 

Coughlin said because many clubs, 
including the social justice clubs, were 
going to be receiving cuts, there was 


Approved budget for the 2018-19 academic year 


FY18 Budget FY19 Budget 
Original Budget ($) Approved ($) 

Acabellas SE 800 
Active Minds SE 2,000 
American Chemical | SE 700 

Society 

_ Business Society SE 1,300 

Celtic Knights Club | SE 300 
Common Ground SE 9,000 
Cycling SE 0 
Dance Club SE 600 
Diversity Coalition SE 16,000 
Feminists for SE 600 

Equality Club 
Fly Fishing Club SE 600 
French Club SE 1,000 
FY19 Budget 325,600 
Gaming Club SE 300 
Green Up SE 14,000 
Hilltop Yearbook Regular Student Wages 1,500 
Hilltop Yearbook Outside Printing Exp. 38,500 
Japanese Culture Club} SE 600 
Knitting Club SE 50 
Mike Check SE 200 
MLK Society SE 26,000 
Model UN SE 2,000 
Onion River Review | SE 5,300 

Club 
Paint & Cookies 200 
Peace and Justice SE 1,000 
Philosophy Club SE 150 
Photography Club SE 2,300 
Pop Culture and SE 0 

Counter Culture 
Psychology Club SE 150 
Random Acts SE 400 

of Kindness 
Residence Hall SE 2,400 

Association 





more of a question as to why the Model 
U.N. would be receiving an increase. 
Some senate members questioned the 
benefit of conferences. People were 
asking how that benefits the student 
body as a whole and whether that 
money could be better used to help stu- 
dents on campus. S.A. President Jake 
Myers ‘19 responded, saying the club 
was receiving more money to show 
small clubs can be given the chance to 
grow. 

At the recent S.A. meeting on May 
1, Myers announced the board had 
removed $10,000 from the Hilltop 
Yearbook budget, and redistributed to 
the other student clubs. This change 
reduced the budget decreases for sev- 
eral clubs, including the MLK. society 
and Common Ground, and led to the 
Active Minds club recieving a $500 
increase in budget. 

Among the clubs receiving cuts are 
Green Up, which saw its budget 
slashed from $16,500 to $14,000. 
Additionally, Peace and Justice had its 
budget reduced from $4,000 to $1,000, 
and the Cycling and Pop Culture and 
Counter Culture clubs saw their 
budgets reduced to nothing. © 


Rugby Club (M) SE 3,000 3,000 
Rugby Club (M) ™ 16,500 16,000 
Rugby Club (W) SE 3,500 3,000 
Rugby Club (W) ™ 21,500 21,000 
SA - General Budget Contributions Expense |10,400 10,400 
SA Special events Special Events Expense |93,000 82,000 
Science Club SE 500 150 
SGAC SE 3,500 3,500 
Spanish Club SE 300 200 
Sleepless Knights SE 700 700 
Shred MC SE 5,000 5,000 
Shred MC ™. 5,000 4,500 
Student Drama Club SE 8,000 7,000 
Student E-Board Regular Student Wages}23,500 23,500 
Student E-Board SE 1,500 1,200 
Student E-Board Meals & Refreshments {1,500 1,200 
Student Labor Action SE 3,000 2,500 
Movement (SLAM) 
Tap Club SE 350 200 
Turtle Underground SE 1,000 1,000 
Track Club SE 600 200 
Ultimate Frisbee Club SE 1,000 500 
VegaKnights SE 400 300 
Water Polo SE 4,500 4,500 
WWPV SE 5,000 6,000 
General Expense Pool 10,300 10,400 
General Reserves 368,500 336,000 


KEY: SE=Supplies Expense 
TM= Travel & Meetings 
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NON-RENEWALS 


CONTINUED FROM Al 


“Tt came out of nowhere,” she said. 

“We felt we were really streamlining 
the department. We felt that we had cut 
and changed the curriculum so that we 
could fit the number of faculty.” Nel- 
son requested a meeting with the dean 
of the college during which she asked 
about the criteria for non-renewal of 
her contract. “He [Jeffrey Trumbower] 
never could answer my questions. He 
said it was ‘numerous factors,’” she 
said. “They did reassure me that it 
was not because of the quality of my 
teaching; they were looking at depart- 
ments and they felt that other profes- 
sors could teach my courses, so I was 
expendable.” Nelson teaches corporate 
social responsibility and two sections 
of marketing. 

Her greatest concern is how the 
reduction in full-time faculty will affect 
students. “We're asking more and 
more of less professors. We're increas- 
ing class sizes which concerns me.” She 
said she has always appreciated how 
small class sizes allow faculty get to 
know their students personally. 

Alan D’ Aiello, a visiting professor 
of media studies, journalism, & digital 
arts, is another faculty members who 
will not be returning in the fall. D’ Ai- 
ello said he was hired as a visiting pro- 
fessor with a one-year contract. “It was 
made clear it was a one-year position, 
but I came under the assumption I'd 
have a shot at renewal.” D’ Aiello said 
that the department chair emphasized 
that the contract-was for one year but 
had informed him the department was 
growing. 

“My student evaluations were good, 
so I was quite surprised in February 
when I was told [the contract would 
not be renewed],” he said. “It’s very 
hard not to be depressed about this, I 
believe in St. Mike’s and what you're 
doing here.” 

Terryl Kinder has taught as a visit- 
ing professor at the college since 2004, 
and teaches art history, including the 
annual study trip to Burgundy, France. 
Two years ago her contract was not 
renewed, but her department negotiat- 
ed to get her more time. This year, she 


fz aes 





was informed her contract would not 
be renewed. 

Kinder was hired by the college’s 
former president, Marc vanderHey- 
den, who “found her” in Pontigny, 
France, the village where the Society 
of St. Edmund was founded. “When I 
came to St. Michael's it was unlike my 
college experience before [as a student 
at a large university]. I grew to love it; 
it really is like a family,” Kinder said. 
She added that creating and instructing 
the “Culture and Society in Medieval . 
Burgundy” study trip has been one of 
the “pinnacles” of her career. “It feeds 
into the Catholic Intellectual Tradition 
that’s being set up now,” Kinder said, 
adding that the course helps students 
to view the world around them, look 
critically, and become self-reliant. If 
Kinder does not return to the college 
after the next academic year, she will 
not continue the course. 


In Vermont, she instructs art history 

in the college’s fine arts department. 
Kinder teaches alongside seven other 
full-time faculty members whose areas 
of expertise span theater, music, art, 
and art history. She said she is the only 
professor of art history at the college. 
She is unaware of the institution’s 
plans with art history courses but said 
cutting them would cause a deficit in 
the curriculum. “I think it would be a 
really unfortunate hole in this visual 
world.” 


Administrative voices: 


President Neuhauser, in a recent 
interview, said he was unaware of the 


sooner so that they would not have 
hired as many faculty and staff mem- 
bers. He said he hoped there would 
be no additional reductions of faculty 
positions. However, if there is a need 
to further reduce the faculty he would 
like decisions to be made before the 
new president, Lorraine Sterritt, arrives 
at the college in July. “I’d rather have 
her [Sterritt] come in with as clean a 
slate as possible, to make it easier on 
her.” 

According to Karen Talentino, the 
vice president of academic affairs, an 
ideal number of faculty for the college 
would be between 130 and 135 profes- 
sors. At the end of this academic-year, 
the college will have 138 full-time 
faculty members, she said. 

“Tn the short-run, Id like to get 
down to 130 [faculty members] if we 
can,” she said. Enrollment has been 
going down in recent years and the 
college does not have the same needs 
it once did in terms of full-time faculty. 
She said that full-time instructors and 
adjunct professors are a valuable part 
of our curriculum but that the nature of 
their positions is flexible. “At times the 
institution needs to take advantage of 
that flexibility and make what we [ad- 
ministration] feel are the best decisions 
on the part of the institution.” 

Talentino said some instructors 
and adjuncts whose positions were not 
being renewed were expected because 
they had been hired with a one-year. 
contract. “It’s never easy to tell some- 
one that their contract is not being re- 
newed, whether they are expecting it or 
not,” Talentino said. “These are people 
who have contributed to the college. 
Their non-renewal is not because they 


“It's never easy to tell someone their 
contract is not being renewed, whether 
they are expecting it or not.” 


-Karen Jalentino, vice president of academic affairs 


number of non-renewals. “I actually 
don’t know anything about them. 
That's the first number I’m hearing,” 
he said. 

“T would assume these would be 
untenured individuals, probably in 
areas where students don’t have high 
demand, my guess is.” He said that the 
college is strategically getting small- 
er and that the ideal capacity for the 
institution is around 1700-1800 under- 
graduate students. “In economic terms 
it’s an industry restructuring. There’s 
not enough students for the number of 
places,” Neuhauser said. “I don’t ex- 
pect there to be massive changes here, 
it’s not like Castleton where they laid 
off 85 people.” 

Neuhauser said that he wished the 
college had decided to get smaller 


haven't done a good job.” 

Talentino’s preference is to cut back 
in other areas of the budget before 
cutting faculty positions. She said she 
has been considering, if need be, a 
five percent budget reduction for all 
academic affairs. “If you spread it out 
over a number of budgets it ends up 
being a good amount of money but no 
one person in particular gets affect- 
ed.” Talentino has also been looking 
into more efficient use of the college’s 
endowment funds. “We can’t manufac- 
ture money, or students.” 

Some students said they believe the 
cuts have affected registration. For Joel 
Banazek ‘19, a double major in business 
and accounting, registration for the fall 
2018 semester was difficult. He could 
not get the English class he needed and 


the marketing management class he 
enrolled in was cancelled. As a conse- 
quence, he had to enroll in “two mini 
classes” to make a full class. “I just had 
to take what I could get,” Banazek said. 
If he cannot enroll in an English class 
for the fall semester he will have to take 
five courses in the spring 2019 semester 
or risk not graduating. 


Impact: 


Banazek said he was saddened 
when his advisor, Nelson, informed 
him her contract was not renewed. 
“The classes she teaches were so critical 
and important to my education,” he 
said. He is concerned that the non-re- 
newals will make it more difficult for 
the college to hire faculty in the future. 
“Tt makes the school less attractive to 
potential new-hire professors,” he said. 

For Rob Robinson, the chief finan- 
cial officer and treasurer at the college, 
faculty and staff reductions make 
sense. “A year from now we will be 25 
percent smaller than [four years ago], 
and our infrastructure is not 25 percent 
smaller, our staffing isn’t 25 percent 
smaller,” he said. “You can’t get 25 per- 
cent smaller in customer base and not 
reduce your overhead.” Robinson said . 
that every component of the college 
must be looked at when considering 
where to make budget cuts. “Academ- 
ics are important, but I think all of the 
co-curricular, nonacademic things are 
equally important to a lot of students.” 
He proposed a hypothetical situation in 
which the institution would announce 
P-day was cancelled in order to fun- 
nel more money into academics. His 
point was that many students would 
be upset if co-curricular elements were 
reduced or cancelled. “It isn’t as simple 
as academics over everything else. It’s a 
much more balanced and nuanced sort . 
of ecosystem,” Robinson said. 


Registration: 


David Barrowclough, the registrar of 
the college, said going into this spring’s 
registration Talentino, Trumbower and 
himself were aware of the lower enroll- 
ment numbers on campus and tried to 
be realistic about how many courses 
the college should offer in the fall. “The 
worst thing that I could do in my job 
is contact students over the summer 
and say, ‘we're cancelling classes’ or 
that ‘we need to change things around.” 
That's definitely my least favorite 
thing,” he said. 

The registrar and administration use 
data to predict which courses will be 
needed or in high demand at a given 
time. He added that this year he felt 
as though fewer students came to his 
office or contacted him on registration 
days with concerns or dissatisfaction. 

Barrowclough said retirements in 
the Psychology department made class 
registration for the fall tight for majors 
and minors. This registration period, he 
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had to limit psychology courses to de- 
clared psychology majors. He said his 
office received “quite a few” calls from 
psychology minors who could not get 
into courses. “That log jam effect will 
definitely happen as we go into next 
spring and next fall,” Barrowclough 
said, “Hopefully hiring works out in 
such a way that that log jam is easily 
remedied; but for right now that is 
probably the biggest source of dissatis- 
faction.” 


Short-staffed: 


Renee Carrico, the department chair 
of psychology, said, “the department 


i Deficit and Endowment — 
* The projected deficit for 
__ the fiscal year 2018 is 
$1.1 million 


The value of the college's 
endowment was 


approximately $88 million as 
of March 31, 2018 





is indeed short-staffed as the result of 
recent retirements of long-standing 
faculty.” Professors David Landers and 
Jeff Adams retired in June 2017, and 
Professor Sue Kuntz retired in Decem- 
ber 2017. Carrico said that Molly Mill- 
wood, another professor in the depart- 
ment, will be on leave in the upcoming 
year. Next year’s faculty will include 
seven faculty members: Carrico, David 
Boynton, Ari Kirshenbaum, Ron Miller, 
Tony Richardson, Melissa VanderKaay 
Tomasulo, and adjunct instructor Me- 
lissa McDuffie. 

“Tt is certainly the case that we are 
able to offer fewer course sections as 
a result of our current staffing lev- 
els,” Carrico said. “Where scheduling 


issues have arisen, we’ ve worked hard 
to resolve them.” She felt that most 
psychology majors were able to get 
the courses they needed during regis- 
tration. However, she said that fewer 
seats in classes may likely have made 
psychology minors and students in 
other disciplines unable to register for 
psychology courses. 

In the business department, Bar- 
rowclough felt the correct class mix 
was offered but that some students 
were disappointed. “Topics that were 
of most interest closed out very quickly 
so there was dissatisfaction,” he said. 
“We thought we had the right mix, but 
the votes of student registrations told 
us otherwise.” : 


As for class sizes, Barrowclough 
does not believe reductions in class sec- 
tions will automatically increase class 
sizes. “Even if there were no non-re- 
newals or retirements | think that 
administration, in general, is looking at 
cap sizes.” The college has a cap review 
every semester to assess the right size 
for each course offering. 

According to Robinson, “It’s too 
early to say [how the college will fare]. 
I continue to remain positive. We have 
a positive product. I think that we 
clearly have something that students 
and families are interested in but the 
market ultimately bears that out.”e 
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Out with the old 


Saying goodbye to Founders? 


By: Kelly Champlain 
Staff Writer 


“Founders has outlived its useful 
life,” said James Farrington, the di- 
rector of facilities and college’s archi- 
tect. He spoke in regard to the recent 
rumors that Founders Hall will be torn 
down. While the decision on the build- 
ing, which was built in the late 1800s 
and is the oldest building on campus, 
has not been finalized it is in its last 
stages of approval. If the decision is 
approved, Founders Hall will be torn 
down in the next two years. 

There were many reasons behind 
the decision Farrington said. “We did 
a study of the building and while it is 
not going to fall down, it is in rough 
shape and is not really built well 
enough to even make a 
renovation feasible.” The 
administration along with 
facilities met with the Ver- 
mont Division of Historic Pres- 
ervation for approval which they 
were granted. “These reasons are 
why we have not housed students 
in Founders for many years now,” 
Farrington said. “Founders Hall, if 
it was to remain standing without 
any major renovation would need 
almost $2 million worth of work 
just to keep using it in its current 
state.” 

“The Historic Commission and 
various safety officials agreed 
the building had to be 
removed as 







































N According to Farrington, 


“| wish we could have found a way to 
restore this iconic building so 
important to many alums.” 


-John Neuhauser, president of Saint Michael's College 


necessary repairs were largely not 
feasible and very expensive,” President 
John Neuhauser said. 
However, he added, tearing down 
Founders will still have major financial 
impacts on the college. This comes 
at an especially hard time 

BX. given the recent budget cuts 
that have been put into 
effect. 
Y “Regrettably, we 
Net have no choice 
and this is much 
less expensive,” 
Neuhauser said. 
«i, “he demolition of the 
{hall will only cost be- 

.| tween $2,000 and $3,000. 

Currently, Founders is 
home to the offices of the 
registrar, president's cab- 
f} inet, dean of the college 

. and other administrative 
Et offices. 

Founders Hall has 
been used as office space 
for many faculty mem- 
bers for many years. 
Neuhauser and Far- 
rington have confirmed 
these offices will be 
% relocated and there 
are no current 
plans to 


build a new building to house them. 
This also means summer storage for 
students which is on the second, third, 
and fourth floors of the hall will no 
longer be available once the demoli- 
tion occurs. However, Neuhauser said 
they are considering other options for 
storage. “I do not believe this will have 
any effect on current or future students 
except for losing the storage. Other 
options will be explored,” Neuhauser 
said. 

Some students voiced concerns the 
demolition would impact parking on 
campus, which has been a divisive sit- 
uation for a few years now. Neuhauser 
assured this project will have no nega- 
tive impact on parking for students. 

“T wish we could have found a 
way to restore this iconic building so 
important to many alums,” Neuhauser 
said. 

Founders Hall has been standing for 
quite some time, “Founders started as 
a two-story farmhouse which was built 
in about 1860. Then the Edmundites 
bought the land in 1902, founded the 
college in 1904, and soon after started 
building what is now Founders,” Far- 
rington said. “It was built in a couple 
parts, and then brick was added. In 
1907, Founders Hall was in a form that 
is close to today’s form.” 

Despite the building’s historic 
and sentimental value to the 
college, it must be torn down. He 
said they have the state’s approv- 
al. “They do not want to see this 
building down, however when 
they saw the report of the current 
conditions of the building they 
gave us approval. If there was any 
feasible way to save Founders 
they would not have granted us 
permission,” Farrington said. @ 


PHOTO BY ALAINA SHELZI 
Founders Hall is the oldest building on campus. The bell tower is an iconic symbol that is used on most merchandise sold at the college. 
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The Blue 


By Noah Braun 
Staff Writer 


You are alone on St. Michael’s cam- 
pus as your watch beeps midnight. 
Your safe dorm is too far away and 
you feel like someone is behind you. 
Your phone is dead and all you can see 
is a glowing blue light. That beacon 
is a direct means to talk with campus 
safety. There are 20 towers across 
campus, yet some members of the St. 
Michael’s community are unaware or 
confused as to the function they serve. 

Blue Light is an automatic security 
audio system that rings a call to cam- 
pus safety when the button is pushed. 
Users can then describe their issue to 
an officer without using a smartphone. 
They were installed back in the 90s. 

Public Safety explained how the 
Blue Light system works. When a 
button is pressed, the blue light blinks, 
but the tower emits no sound. There is 
a telephone that connects to 911 which 
reaches the college’s dispatch center. 
Public Safety can identify the button 
that was pushed. 

“1 know that there are students 
emotionally feel unsafe on campus,” 
said Toni Messuri, a member of the 
Accessibility Services, had no idea 
what the security boxes did but under- 
stood how important they could be to 
members of the college. 

Messuri wasn’t the only person 
who felt like Blue Light were mis- 
understood. “They’re out in public 
places, but most problems happen in 
private places,” said Douglas Babcock, 
the director of public safety. “In an 
emergency, you might just run past it 
because you know you can go inside a 
dorm with your card. 

Babcock explained the security mea- 
sure had deteriorated over the years. 
“1 think that we will keep them around 
for the psychological sense of security, 
but it’s not something to expand. We 
are looking at other products, such as 
a portal Wi-Fi button, which you can 
bring inside a townhouse. They can 
open up a two-way communication 
stream where we could hear what's 
going on,” Babcock said. “If you never 
went up and thought about using a 
callbox, you might run right by it in an 
emergency.” 

“It feels a little unsafe to take away 
that security precaution from cam- 
pus,” said Phoebe Laidley-Collias ‘19, 
who has spent the last year living off 
campus. “Depending on where you 
are on campus, your phone might not 
get service. It’s always good to have 
them in case you are alone at night.” 

Babcock recommends using the 
LiveSafe app for communicating with 
public safety in case of an emergen- 
cy. “When you open the app it will 





G “Blue Light* Phones 
@ “Green Light” Phones 


ight Dilemma 


A\ Interior Phones (some are multiples by floor) 


explain how to discuss a conflict with 
a safety officer. Hopefully the more 
people use this technology, the more 
secure St. Michael's will feel to the 
students living here,” Babcock said. 

“| wanted to talk to students if they 
would use [these blue boxes] around 
campus. We had this meeting and not 
a single student turned up,” Babcock 
said. “I need to know if students are 
seeing something different than I do. I 
need to get the information from you 
about how security and safety actually 
flows in student lives.” 
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“It's always good to have the security in 


Case you are alone at night.” 
-Phoebe Laidley-Collias 19 
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Hold your horses: 


Will Derby Day go on? 


By Talia Perrea 
Photography Editor 


Intoxicated students dressed to the 
nines is not something you see every 
Saturday. But this Saturday, St. Mi- 
chael’s College students will gather 
to celebrate their own version of the 
Kentucky Derby, at an event on the 
300s field, called Derby Day. Instead of 


and unique to St. Michael's,” said Jake 
Myers, the student association presi- 
dent-elect. 


“T mean taking away the study days . 


isn’t going to stop people from cele- 
brating Derby Day,” Myers said. “Tak- 
ing away the study days is only hurt- 
ing people who are truly even more 
focused on academics than others.” 
Babcock said he has been working 


“Taking away the study days 
isn t going to stop people 
from celebrating Derby Day.” 


a horse race, Derby Day is a piggy back 
race. 

Up until 2015, Derby Day was a 
relatively small campus event. A video 
from the 2014 race was posted on 
YouTube, making Derby Day at the 
college a destination hotspot for people 
outside of the campus, said Doug 
Babcock, the director of public safety. 
The video now has more than 8,500 
views. (https://www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=0zBTmJwuwkM&t=204s) 

Babcock said that last year, as more 
outsiders began arriving to join the 
festivities, Derby Day, the event began 
to spiral out of control. “They wouldn’t 
turn the music down at any point. The 
crowd got thicker and thicker. People 
kept climbing up onto the roofs of the 
buildings.” 

“The crowd got more and more 
volatile, and they ended up throwing 
bottles and cans at the officers, and 
at the crews trying to help people 
when somebody got sick,” Babcock 
said. 

In response, Public Safety called in 
three police agencies to help break up 
the crowd, Colchester, Winooski, and 
South Burlington police teamed up 
with Public Safety and several mem- 
bers of residence life, to form a line 
that marched across the 300s field and 
ultimately broke up the crowd. 

In an attempt to put an end to the 
event, the school rescheduled finals to 
Saturday and Sunday, and took away 
the study day that had traditionally 
followed the final day of classes, said 
Jeff Vincent, coordinator of community 
standards & student conduct and assis- 
tant dean of students. 

Not all students agree this is the cor- 
rect solution to the problem. “It’s the 
one event that I think of, besides P-day 
where all of us can celebrate being to- 
gether and doing something that’s fun 


-Jake Myers, student association president 


all year to build a relationship with the 
senior class, in hopes to prevent an in- 
cident like this again. “I would appre- 
ciate it if the students did actually want 
to work with us, and allow this to be a 
little bit more of a joint effort,” he said. 

“We just want things to go well. 
Keep it Senior,” Vincent said, in refer- 
ence to talk about moving Derby Day 
to senior week. 

“That's not the point of it. The whole 
point of Derby Day is that it’s on the 
day of the Kentucky Derby, and if you 
leave it to just one class it’s never going 
to be the same,” Myers said. ® 


Derby Day need to know: 


Excited about Derby Day? — 
Here’s some information you need 
to know, according to a Facebook 

_ post by Maureen Vonn in the 
Saint Michael's College Class of ~ 
2018 Facebook page © 

© The race is Saturday May 5th 
at 4:30 p.m. 
Colored braclets will be — 
provided to identify SMC 
students 
No guests are allowed, no 
exceptions 
Cookout bewtween Lyons and 
the 300's at 5:30 p.m. 
Race course to be picked up 
by 7 p.m. underclassmen are 
expected to leave after this 
Derby Day festivities for 
juniors and seniors will be’ 
allowed until 10 p.m. 
After 10 p.m. all festivities 
are expected to move inside 
townhouses 
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Diverging 


Alumni discuss their professional pursuits 


By Reiley Adelson 
Staff Writer 


With a world of opportunities, the 
graduating class faces a life that can be 
full of twists and turns as they leave 
the halls of St. Michael’s College. For 
many seniors, the career path ahead 
may hold a future that seems unrelat- 
ed to their majors or minors while an 
undergraduate. The Defender recently 
interviewed alumni who are working 
in fields that are different from their 
area of study. 

Emily Kaas ‘10, came into school as 
a journalism major. Half-way through 
her time at the college, she realized 
journalism was not what she wanted 
to pursue. Her political science minor 
inspired her to consider law school. “I 
had always kind of had it in the back of 
my mind. I just really wasn’t sure what 
I wanted to do. I stayed in Burling- 
ton for the summer after graduation 
and worked at a summer camp and 
just tried to figure out what my next 
move was.” She said she moved back 
home to Connecticut and worked in an 
AmeriCorps program for two years, a 
non-profit, and then for Hannaford. In 
2013, she decided to go to law school. 

Currently, Kaas, now a lawyer, 
works for a federal judge in district 
court of Connecticut. 

“| feel like I had a good, well-round- 
ed, base leaving St. Mike’s. They say 
nothing really prepares you for law 
school, even pre-law classes; but I 
found that journalism classes did pre- 
pare me really well. It’s a lot of writing 
and critical thinking; the persuasion 
you have to have in an objective way. 

Sara Denton ’14, graduated with a 
double major in elementary education 
and psychology. When she was of- 
fered a job at State Street Corporation, 
a financial services company, she had 
interned for, she took it, thinking it 
would only be temporary. 

“] definitely thought I was going to 
be a teacher but I guess in needing to 
have a job I took something that I was 
kind of interested in and that just grew. 
To be honest I haven’t even thought 
about teaching,” Denton said. Cur- 
rently, she is working in State Street's 
Austin, Texas subdivision doing a 
hybrid of human resources work with 
a project analyst role. 

“It's hard as a 17 or 18-year-old to be 
like ‘oh this is definitely what I want to 
do for the rest of my life.’ If you’re too 
narrow minded, then it’s detrimental 


paths: 


because you never know what's going 
to spark your interests. You might 

not realize that until later in life and 
then you can always fall back on the 
education you had where you did have 
many options and a network of people 
who could potentially help you in any 
field,” Denton said. 

Brigid Guarino ’07, came into col- 
lege with a plan to get a four-year de- 
gree as a history major with a religious 
studies minor. “Even though I didn’t 
have a particular career path in mind I 
knew that just having a solid bachelor’s 
degree from a liberal arts background 
would open a lot of doors for me,” 
Guarino said. 

A work study position in the ad- 
missions office at the college made her 
more appealing to two job prospects, 
including her current employer, BAYA- 
DA Home Health Care, where she has 
worked as the Client Services Manager, 
for almost seven years. An open mind 
and research on the company made her 
feel certain that this was the place she 
was meant to be. 

Rev. Brian Cummings, a priest 
at the college, entered college with a 
political science major, then switched 
to accounting, and after graduating in 
1986, took a job at Price Waterhouse 
[now PricewaterhouseCoopers]. He 
later became a Catholic priest. Cum- 
mings said that vocation continued to 
come up in his prayer life and that he 
eventually explored it. “I went in to try 
it, half-expecting that I wouldn't stay,” 
he said, adding that what he learned in 
accounting and in obtaining his CPA 
license, applies to his life each day. 

With graduation only a few, short, 
weeks away, many seniors will be 
leaving with grad school, jobs or job 
prospects to look forward to, while 
others may have different plans for 
life after SMC, just like so many other 
alumni did when they graduated. 

“T always tell students to keep an 
open mind because I would argue that 
maybe a third to a half of our alumni 
are not working in a field that they 
majored in,” said Angela Armour 99, 
who majored in journalism. Now, 
Armour works as the Director of 
Alumni and Parent Engagements at 
SMC, where she has been for the past 
eight years. “Your career can make so 
many twists and turns, as did mine and 
I think that’s the best thing about a 
liberal arts education, it prepares you 
for what's next.”® 
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Above: Rev. Brian Cummings ‘86, graduated with an accounting degree and 
switched career paths to become a Catholic priest. Pictured above he leads prayer 
during Easter Sunday mass on April 1, 2018 in the Chapel of St. Michael The Archan- 
gel. Below: Emily Kaas ‘10, decided to pursue law school and is pictured at the law 
clerk office in Connecticut. 
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Long days ahead? Get your caffeine fix 
at these go-to cafes 





By Eva Wilton 
Executive Editor 





It’s that time of the year when finals and paper deadlines are approaching. Do you need that 
extra dose of caffeine? Here are three coffeehouses you might consider. 

$$ = cappuccino under $3 

$$$ = cappuccino over $ 3 


Onyx Tonic 

126 College St. Burlington, VT 05401 

Monday - Saturday 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. & Sunday - Closed 
$$$ 


If you are a caffeine expert and need a quiet place to study try this exceptional small coffee 
shop that is a block from Church St. Two years ago, owners Jason Gonzalez and Tiffany Far- 
rant-Gonzalez opened this artisanal spot. They source their beans from some of the highest 
quality coffee producers such as City of Saints coffee, Madcap Coffee Company, and many 
more. Do not expect to get any caramel macchiatos, this place sticks to the basics. The simple 
menu serves a weekly rotating list of espressos, cortados, and filtered coffees. The walls are 
adorned with pop-art by Allyson Gutchell, a local Vermont artist who is on a rotating art 
display. They sell a small variety of baked goods from Monarch and the Milkweed and Miss 
Weinerz. When I arrived I felt at ease by the friendly atmosphere from the cashier and mod- 
ern minimalist interior design. I asked for a recommendation from the cashier. He suggested 
a 6 oz. cortado which was espresso with steamed milk. Within one sip it brought me back to 
drinking a cappuccino on the side of an Italian speedway. This concentrated cup holds layers 
of rich tones with no bitter aftertaste. I would say that this is the go-to spot if you are in search 
for an expetional coffee. . 


Uncommon Ground 

42 Church St. Burlington, VT 05401 

Monday - Thursday: 7 a.m. to 8 p.m. Friday: 7 a.m. to 9 p.m. Saturday: 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Sunday 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. ; 

$$ 


If you are looking for a locally owned and operated business that serves strong coffee and a lively envi- 
ronment, then head to Uncommon Ground on lively Church Street. Opened over 20 years ago, they hold a 
reputation for their in-house coffee roasting. As you enter the door, the aroma of beans overtakes your sens- 
es. It is a booming business that plays high energy tracks and holds a constant crowd buzzing in and out. 
The beloved Burlington institution serves an extensive menu. They are famously known for their seasonal 
maple latte, the coffee shop also serves a selection of daily brewed coffee, large list of espresso drinks, and 

a variety of teas. There is a self-service bar to the left of the cashier which features dairy creamers and many 
non-dairy alternatives. This is great because you can prepare the coffee to your liking. They do not let just 
anyone prepare their coffee, they have highly skilled baristas undergo a long training process. I recommend 
finding a spot to sit in the back and ordering a Vienna roast (which comes with free refills) with a gluten-free 
tea cake. In the warmer months, I order the iced coffee with a dash of soy. I will forever adore this place. 


Muddy Waters 

184 Main St, Burlington, VT 05401 
Monday: 7:30 a.m. - 6 p.m.Tuesday - Thursday: 7:30 a.m. - 10 p.m. 
Friday and Saturday: 7:30 a.m. - 11 p.m. Sunday: 8:30 a.m. - 10 p.m. 
$$ 





If you are looking to go to escape to a dark underground and relax, go to Muddy Waters. Mostly known 
for their outlandish environment the minute you step you are in an outdoor oasis among the dark trees in 

a forest. It is unlike a typical coffeehouse because you are surrounded by large leather chairs and plants in 
every corner. You may feel inspired by the environment and if so, feel free to write a message on a piece of 
paper and roll it up so that way it can be left within the crevices of the the brick walls. The coffee is brewed 
from Sharpira’s, Dean’s Beans, and Vermont Artisan Coffee. When I ordered a cappuccino, I was impressed 
by the foam that was creamy and light at the same time. Also they serve a selection of baked goods such as 
cookies on the counter which are easy to grab. I recommend the cappuccino which is prepared with right 
amount of foam and and the carrot cake they serve is spiced to perfection. 
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Top: Inside the Onyx Tonic coffee shop hangs canvas art and specialty coffee mugs and supplies. Right: The 
Uncommon Ground Columbian coffee is on display behind the counter. Left: A cappuccino stands decorated by 
barista’s work. 
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I won the Hamilton lottery: 


Inside the room where it happens 


By Jess Ward 
Lifestyle & Politics Editor 


I was at the point in the semes- 
ter where I felt like I was just going 
through the motions. My daily routine 
had become too familiar, and there 
was no variety in my day-to-day. Part 
of that daily routine was entering the 
online Hamilton lottery for a chance to 
win front row seats to the hottest show 
on Broadway. Another part of that 
daily routine was losing. 

A few weeks ago, the routine broke. 
I woke up and checked my email to 
see “YOU WON THE HAMILTON 
LOTTERY” in big, bold letters. My first 
instinct was that it was a spam email. 
There was no way I won a lottery 
where an estimated 10,000 people enter 
everyday. After ten minutes of study- 
ing the email, just to be 100 percent 
sure, it hit me. 

I won the Hamilton lottery. 

| I called my parents in happy tears to 

tell them. I was shaking. After hanging 
up with them, I called my boyfriend 
to ask if he wanted to take the second 
ticket and come with me. We booked a 
last minute train ride and hotel for the 
weekend, and before we knew it, we 
were in New York City. 

I am very familiar with the culture 
that surrounds Broadway. I have been 
in my fair share of musicals since I was 
11-years-old, and I have travelled to 
New York to see them many a time. I 
really appreciate the artistic talent and 
integrity it takes to make these shows 
a reality. Hamilton, though, is ona 
whole other level. I have listened to the 


soundtrack enough times to be able to 
recite it all from memory. When my 
boyfriend and I first started dating, I 
got him to fall in love with it too. I was 
no stranger to the hype surrounding 
Hamilton. I was nervous though. Was 
this show going to be everything I 
dreamed of? Was it going to be worth 
all the scrambling around to get there? 

We sat down in our front row, cen- 
ter stage seats. Before long, the lights 
dimmed, and King George III came 
over the speakers, welcoming everyone 
to his show, as well as pointing out the 
fire exits, and asking everyone to turn 
off their phones. It got a quiet laugh 
from the audience. 

Then the show launched. The band 
didn’t play an overture, and the actor 
portraying Aaron Burr walked out in 
a single spotlight, and began to sing. 
Or... rap, I guess. 

If you've never listened to Ham- 
ilton, you should know this show is 
anything but traditional. Playwright 
Lin-Manuel Miranda took a post-mod- 


ern approach to events that took place » 


three centuries ago. The cast is com- 
prised of people of all different races, 
sexualities, and backgrounds. The 
idea is that the story of America 
then is being told by America now. 
The cast makes many referenc- 
es to today’s racial and immigration 
issues. In the opening number, it is 
established that Alexander Hamilton 
was an immigrant from the Caribbean, 
and it is reinforced during the duration 
of the show. Hamilton and Marquis de 
Lafayette, a French soldier, bond over 
their experience as immigrants in the 


song “Yorktown,” where they stand 
back-to-back and say, “Immigrants. 
They get the job done.” The line was 
met with a roaring cheer from the 
audience. 

“The Room Where It Happens,” 
a song about the meeting where the 
US capital was determined (AKA, the 
most boring event in history), ended 
up being a complete showstopper, 
which earned the longest, and loudest 
applause of the night. ' 

There were times I felt over- 
whelmed. I didn’t know exactly where 
to look, or who to watch. There was so 
much going on at any given time, and 
I didn’t want to miss anything. But I 
was so close to the stage, I saw every- 
thing. I saw the cast spit when they 

were rapping during the 

cabinet meetings. I 
saw tears 







stream 
down Alexander 
Hamilton's face when he 
ruined his own marriage. I saw Aaron 
Burr shake as he cocked his gun and 
aimed it at Hamilton’s chest. 

Though the subject matter of the 


show is serious, there was no shortage 
of light-hearted, good humor. King 
George III sang breakup songs about 
the United States in the style of current 
British pop music. George Washing- 
ton was like a dad to his soldiers in 
the revolution. Hamilton and all his 
friends got absolutely wasted on his 
wedding night. There truly is some- 
thing for everyone in this show. 

I caught myself holding my hands 
to my chest, as if | was watching my 
own children perform on that stage. I 
kept count of how many times I cried. 
Five. 

I have never been a history buff, but 
this level of storytelling is so complex 
and engaging, it is impossible to sit in 
the audience and think about anything 
other than the masterpiece that is 
unfolding in front of you. I would 
recommend this show to anyone and 
everyone. Start by signing up for that 

lottery, every day. @ 
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Middle school memories 


By Sarah Carlson-McNally 
Staff Writer 


As the end of the Spring 2018 
semester comes to a close here at St. 
Michael's College, students are rushing 
about campus to finish papers, projects, 
and exams. The clock keeps ticking, 
and amidst all the hustle and bustle 
from study time to memory-making 
with friends, students look back on 
simpler times. 

Ten years ago, just as puberty start- 
ed to hit, we were all a little confused. 
But reminiscing on the silly stresses 
of middle school crushes and gross 
school lunches puts a college student's 
headache at ease. ‘ 

Ten years ago, our summers were 
filled with water parks, rocket pop- 
sicles, and play dates with friends. 
School was a daily routine from 7 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. filled with mystery lunches, 
gym class heroes, and worst of all, 
puberty. At 12 years old, we were more 
worried about who was holding hands 
with who during lunch than we were 
about growing up and getting a job. 

“We were just dumb little fifth grad- 
ers who had crushes on people and 


called it dating,” Pam Lovely ’20 said. 
“There was one girl who asked us what 
a virgin was in school and we didn’t 
know what it meant, but we thought it 
was a bad word.” 

The drama we face in our early 20s 
is much different than the drama of 
middle school. Looking back to the 
tattle tailing drama, like the time I told 
my teacher a classmate said the word 
“sex” in context with “Sex and the 
City,” can put our stresses in perspec- 
tive. 


drastically, and hopefully, for the bet- 
ter. “For Easter we would always get 
pastel, plaid Bermuda shorts, like the 
pink and green ones,” Dyanna Martin, 
’20 said. “Shorts with leggings was a 
big trend too.” 

“In the black and Hispanic commu- 
nities, boys always had the same hair- 
cut: a super short cut with a low fade, 
or a shaved head with a patch of hair in 
the back,” Diego Calderon ’20 laughed. 
But things weren't all bad, silly as they 
may be looking back, some trends are 


“| used to think the middle finger 
meant cherry, 


Emily Boisvert ’20, looks back to 
those embarrassing moments when we 
misused bad words. “I used to think 
the middle finger meant cherry,” she 
giggled. 

Romance isn’t the only thing that’s 
evolved in ten years. Style has changed 


-Emily Boisvert, ‘20 


classic. “Drake dropped his album that 
year, and ‘6 foot 7 foot’ by Lil Wayne 
was out,” Diego said. Just as Drake’s 
music gets better and better, so does - 
our technology. Not only have the silly 
ideas and trends of 2008 changed, but 
our society has evolved tremendously. 


For lots of students, smartphones 
are a norm. But ten years ago many of 
us remember what middle schoolers 
today might call “old school” technol- 
ogy. “In 2008 we didn’t have smart- 
phones back in China,” Zichen Qian ‘21 
said. “No one on the street walking and 
staring down at their phone.” While it’s 
hard to imagine our society today with- 
out smartphone technology, there is a 
nostalgic longing for simpler times. 

“IT miss memorizing a bunch of © 
people’s phone numbers, you’d have 
to call friend’s home phone number 
at the right time to get in touch with 
them,” Addie Drinkwater ‘18, shared. 
Programs such as Spotify and Pandora, 
even Netflix, allow for a more diverse 
media selection, but can also create a 
divide in social settings. 

“Everyone used to watch the same 
TV shows. When you're in a group of 
people and a throwback song comes 
on, everyone knows the lyrics,” Julian- 
na Carvalho ‘18 said. While change can 
be good, looking back on what seems 
to be a simpler time can be nostalgic 
amongst the constant rush of our — 
current society. © 





TRADITIONAL 
AMANDA'S SIX FEET UNDER 


HAWAIIAN ISLAND DELIGHT 


ROASTED CHICKEN BBQ 


fomato Sauce, Cheddor/Mozzorello Cheese, Chopped Garlic, Italian Pepperoni, 
Sliced Red Onions, Cob Smoked Bacon, Hot Italian Sousage 


Tomoto Sauce, Cheddor/Mozzorella Cheese, New England Baked Hom, 
ob Smoked Bacon, Freshly Cut Broccoli and Sweet Pineapple 
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& |AMEETS BRUSSELS 
PULLED PORK PEPPADEW ® 


THAI CHICKEN 


SIGNATURE GOURMET 


Honey Barbecue Sauce, Cheddor/Mozzorelia Cheese, Sliced Brussels Sprouts, 
Sliced Red Onions, Cob Smoked Bocon, Sprinkles of Gorgonzola Cheese 


Tomoto Souce, theddor/Mazzorella Cheese, Peppadew ® Peppers, 
Pulled Pork with Crumbled Goot Cheese 
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LEONARDO'S BASICS 


SAUCE & CHEESE PIZZA TEXAS HOT BUFFALO CHICKEN 

Zesty Tomoto Texas Hot Souce, Cheddar/Mezzorelio Cheese, Spicy Chicken’ Breast, 
en _ th a ipaaiions eae Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola Cheeses 
Sarl eae Soni ANEW NICOLE’ BACON CHEESEBURGER PARADISE 

Honey Barbecue Suce, Cheddor/Mozzorella Cheese, Sliced Red Onions, 
Pesta Pine Nut White FLOUR fytro Ground Beek 
Thoi Peonut Certified Organic Wheat men avn so t6.a00 75 Cob Smoked Bacon, Sprinkles oF Gorgonzola Cheese 
Saat eas HDS ea eas vest LEONARDO'S WORKS wen 615.95 us $21.95 

$1.60 Tomato Souce, Cheddar/Mozzarello Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, New England Boked Ham, 
PIZZA TOPPINGS 105 Hot Italian Sousoge, Freshly Cut Broccoli, White Mushrooms, 
Italian Pepper oni Morinoted Sun Dried Tomatoes INSPIRED VEGETARIAN 
Hot Italian Sausage Sliced Jalapeno Peppers . 
Fresh Ground Western BeeP Peppodew® Peppers @ WHERE'S WALDORF? é 
Cob Smoked Bocon Roasted Red Peppers Olive Oil Garlic Souce, Four Cheese Blend, Sliced Brussels Sprouts, 
Marinated Chicken Breast Chopped Gare Dried Cranberries and Chopped Pecans 
New Englond Baked Hom Block Olives SMOKIN’ GOUDA ’ 
Pulled Pork Sweets Pineapple Tomoto Souce, Cheddor/Mozzorella Cheese, Chopped Gorlic, Fresh Bosil, 
Anchovy Filets @ Dried Cranberries Sliced Red Onions, Peppodew® Peppers with Smoked Gouda Cheese 
Sliced Plum Tomatoes Marinated Artichoke Hearts EXOTIC GREEK ISLAND 
Freshly Cut Broccoli Chopped Pecans Tomota Souce, Cheddor/Mozzorello Cheese, Chopped Garlic, Sliced Red Onions, 
Sliced White Mushrooms eet Cheese Fresh Spinach, Plum Tmatoes ond Black Olives with Greek Feta Cheese 
. ek Feto Cheese 
Fresh Green Spinach Grated Pormesan Cheese VEGETARIAN WORKS 
Sliced Red Onions FlavorFul Four Cheese Blend Tomoto Souce, Cheddor/Mozzorelia Cheese, Fresh Spinach, Broccoli, White Mushraoms, 
Shredded Potatoes Smoked Gouda Cheese Green Peppers, Red Onions, Aum Tomatwes and Block Olives 
Sliced Green Peppers Vegon Cheese weo ano $1.00 16x00 #150 GORGONZOLA GOURMET 
S Sliced Brussels Sprouts Crumbled Goot Cheese weugo e100 usaMo ¢1s0 Olive Ol Gorlic Sue, Cheddar/Mazzorello Cheese, Fresh Spinoch, Plum Tomatoes, 


AMAZING FRESH 
ROASTED CHICKEN 


CHICKEN WINGS PANKO CRUSTED BONELESS TENDERS 
REGULAR / HOT / GBQ/ BUFFALO /THAL REGULAR / BBQ / BUFFALO / THAI 





SINGLE Cf Ib} $7.60 


S118 
S1I5A0 


DOUBLE (2 iby SUA 10 
OOUBLE DOUBLE (4 th} $26.15 





jorbecue Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzorello Cheese, Morinoted Chicken Breast;, 
Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Roasted Red Peppers with Mesquite Spices 


MEAT LOVER'S REVENGE 
Tomoto Souce, Cheddor/Mozzorelia Cheese, Itolian Pepperoni, Hot Italian Sousoge, 
Ground Western BeeP ond New England Boked Hom 


CLASSIC PEPPERONI DELUXE 





Tomato Sauce, Cheddor/Mozzorello Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, New Englond Boked Hom, 


Sliced Red Onions, Green Peppers and White Mushrooms 


Morinabed Artichoke Hearts with Gorgonzola Cheese 


GOAT CHEESE HONEY PIE 
Olive Oil Gorlic Souce, Cheddor/Mazzorello Cheese, Freshly Sliced Mushrooms, 
Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Thyme, Crumbled Goot Cheese with Drizzled Honey 


VEGAN SALVATION me $15,95 us $21.35 
Olive Oil Gorlic Sauce, Vegan. Cheese, Fresh Spinoch, Sliced Red Onions, 
White Mushrooms, Plum Tomatoes, Block Olives 


‘WAL PRICES ARE SURJECTTO STATE AND LOCAL SALES TAX/ ALL PRICES ARE SUBJECT TO CHANGE / (EONARDO'S PREPARES FOOD CONTAINING PEANUTS. TREE NUTS, FISH, EGGS, MILK. SOT. AND GLUTEN. WE CANNOT GUARANTEE ALL MENU ITEMS ARE ALLERGEN FREE 


DELITERT CHARGE APPLIES AND |S HOTA TIP PAID TO YOUR DRIVER / MINIMUM PURCHASE REQ WIRED FOR DELIVERY 








Thoi Peanut Sauce, Cheddor/Mozzorella Cheese, Marinated Chicken Breast, Sliced White 
Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Bell Peppers and Freshly Cut Broccoli 


BASIL PESTO CHICKEN 
Basil Pesto Nut Souce, Cheddar/Mozzorelia Cheese, Marinated Chicken Breast, 
Roasted Red Peppers, Sun Dried Tomatoes, Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola Cheese 


ROASTED MAINE POTATO 
Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzorelio Cheese, Fresh Spinach, Sliced Red Onions, 
Shredded Potatoes, Smoked Bacon, Rosemary ond Feto- Cheese 


FENNEL SAUSAGE GOURMET 
Olive Oil Gorlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzorella Cheese, Hot Itolian Sausage, Fennel, 
Sliced Red Onions, Fresh Spinach with Gorgonzola Cheese 


SIDES, SALADS, 
DESSERTS & DRINKS 


FRESH BREADSTICKS FRESH SALADS CINNAMON BUBBLE BREAD 


Cheesy $5.75 Gorden $5.00 SeaSoltCoramel $6.50 
Cheesy Gonic $6.00 @coesar «$6.00 Dork Chocolate TruFPle $8.60 
@ Sonos Pecon $6.65 


DRINKS 
16.902 Honest Organic Ice Teas / Ades 
Pomegranate Blue 
Cronberry Lemonade 
Honey Green Tea-/ HolP & HolP $2.35 
200z Coca Cola / Diet Coke / Sprite $2.05 
Dasani 
2 LITER Coca Cola / Diet, Coke / Sprite $315 


VAL A Alte) Pl:ipfohte) |i) | ete) 
Co) NO RAOIN| IM NEMO EOL] RIAN BI 
DELIVERY / CARRY OUT 


©) AND US ON 


FOLLOW US AT 
PIZZA 


FOLLOW Ls aT 
@LEQNARDOSPIZZA 
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Living in the moment is going out of style 
Cell phone use and the sweetness of doing nothing 





SANDRA COLLOPY 
ARTS & CULTURE EDITOR 


Cell phone use is not only killing the 
value of face-to-face human interaction, 
but it’s also ruining the beauty of living 
in the moment. People are capturing 
every life moment, big or small, on 
phones and posting on them social 
media. How many concerts have you 
watched on Snapchat or Instagram 
through other people's stories? How 
many Boomerangs of people clinking 
their drinks together have you swiped 
through? 

It’s hard to retell your experience 
through words, because everyone’s 
already seen it on social media. I do 
it too. I’m one of those girls that takes 
pictures of her food at dinner with her 
friends or Instagrams a cappuccino 
with an intricate design on top. It’s 
hard not to share these little moments 
with the world and say isn’t this cool, 


The shackles of parental pressure 





SIXIANG CHEN 
INTERNATIONAL EDITOR 


How can the academic record of a 
son or daughter decide the honor of the 
whole family? The austerity, sacrifices 
and hard work of parents all express 
love and selfless dedication for their 
children. However, they can become a 
deadly weapon, aimed at their chil- 
dren, putting pressure on them. These 
children who should feel a deep love 
from their parents’ efforts instead feel 
kidnapped by a sense of loss. They feel 
hanged on the supreme cross, beaten 
by the tears of their mother. 

My family is not a wealthy family. 
When my parents told me that they 
would send me to study abroad in 


look what I’m doing. That's the kind of 
culture we live in. Where there is little 
to no privacy and if you put something 
out there, it will be seen by hundreds 
of people that you may not even know. 

Last spring, when I studied abroad 
in Florence, Italy,-I signed up to get a 
SIM card with an Italian phone num- 
ber. So when I got there I could just 
start using my phone as I had before. 
Of course with my luck, my card didn’t 
work. Meaning that I could only use 
my phone on WiFi that was in my 
apartment and in my school’s build- 
ings. I quickly became used to only 
using my phone for its clock and offline 
downloaded map whenever I wasn’t in 
my apartment. 

It was one of the most refreshing 
feelings in the world, except for when 
I walked home from class at night 
knowing that I couldn’t call anyone if 
I needed to. But I didn’t miss a beat for 
those first two months before my card 
started working. On walks along the 
winding streets where it was just me 
and the city, I felt in tune with every- 
thing and everyone around me. 

There was no buzzing in my pocket 
from social media notifications and 
texts from friends back home. It was 
quiet. What I learned is that there is 
beauty in the mundane. My walking 
and thinking became meditative on 
those Florentine cobblestones. Having 
no phone made me feel more a part of 
the life and energy going on around 


2012, I was pretty happy. I also re- 
ceived a lot of envious glances from 
other children. 

Six months later, I left for high 
school in the U.S.. Although I was 
afraid of studying abroad for the first 
time, every time I tried to give up in 
the first two months, my parents would 
encourage me to stick to it. With the 
encouragement and love of my parents, 
I successfully integrated into a com- 
pletely new environment. 

For a long time, I didn’t get any 
pressure from my parents. Then they 
saw my academic report in the first 
semester. That Christmas break I went 
back home for a visit and it was the 
first time my mother put pressure on 
me, telling me how hard they saved 
money for me to study abroad. 

Pressure drove impetus, so I was 
determined to study hard in the future. 
In the next two years, I was as dumb as 
an oyster, even though I got an honor 
to speak at the high school graduation 
ceremony as a junior student. 

That summer, my mother would tell 
everyone she met in the street, “Since 
my boy studies abroad, we only eat 
green vegetables or pickles [because it 
is too expensive to buy meat]. We only 
buy meat when he comes back home, 


me. If I ignored everyone else with 
their phones in front of their faces, it 
felt like stepping back in time. 

I'ma quiet, observant, introspec- 
tive person. So looking and absorbing 
what's around me is when I feel most 
like myself. Constantly checking a 
phone gets in the way of that kind of 
thinking, it can damage creativity. 

There’s a saying in Italy, il dolce far 
niente, which means the sweetness of 
doing nothing or pleasant relaxation in 


one in four smartphone users spend 
more than seven hours a day on their 
phones. That adds up. The time we 
dedicate to our phones could be spent 
doing so much more. 

I’m not saying that phones and 
social media are bad. They connect 
people all over the world and can get 
you in touch with someone in seconds. 
Always having a camera accessible 
means capturing more memories. 
Social media allows people to promote 


“Having no phone made me feel more a part 
of the life and energy going on around me." 


carefree idleness. In their culture, they 
make time to just exist but in our cul- 
ture, when we do nothing, we stare at 
our phones. On the couch with friends 
when there’s a lull in conversation, 
everyone goes to their phones to be 
absorbed into another world. Or when 
class or a meeting is about to start, a 
lot of times people are sitting in silence 
scrolling until the professor walks 
through the door. Even in the moments 
when we are doing nothing, we fill that 
time with screens. 

According to Counterpoint Technol- 
ogy Market Research, globally, about 


and tell him to study harder. See, my 
boy spoke at the graduation ceremony 
as a junior student.” 

I didn’t know whether my mother 
knew that behind her successful educa- 
tion concept, was a heavy debt I carried 
on my back every day. It was a kind of 
poison, eroding my self-confidence and 
optimism. 

In my last year of high school, I 
failed the SAT, with only an 1800+. I 
cried in front of my parents on a video 
call. lasked them, “Did you know how 
upset and stressful I am when you told 
me you only ate pickle every meal?” 

Iam not the only one who has 
suffered from the pressure. Too many 
“Chinese-type parents” have given 
their children just such a heavy mental 
shackle in the name of self-sacrifice. 

For other children, they might stop 
buying new clothes and only eat pick- 
les. They make money like they are all 
possessed when they are young; they 
save money like they are beggars when 
they are old. Since when did love and 
dedication become a winning chip that 
children have to obey? 

“My life is all for you, so you can’t 
take any wrong steps, and you can’t 
have the slightest deviation,” my mom 
said. My parents make their lives “bit- 


positive messages and share their sto- 
ries. But they take away from the sim- 
plicity of moments of doing nothing 
and our inclinations to absorb beauty 
around us. 

I urge you to do as the Italians do, 
and take an hour a day to just exist, do 
nothing, without a phone for a little 
while. Order your cappuccino. Admire 
the barista’s artistry. Look around you 
and live il dolce far niente.@ 


Sandra Collopy ‘18, is an English major 
and a Media Studies minor. 


ter,” as if they only could have a better 
life after my successes: such as my 
scholastic achievement, my career, and 
my marriage. 

Suddenly, I wished my parents 
could wear new clothes, and show off 
smugly in front of me, “My son, am I 
beautiful?” I wished my mom told me, 
“My son, only when you have a suc- 
cessful scholastic achievement, you can 
do what you like and pursue the girl 
that you love,” instead of, “You have to 
study hard because we did everything 
for you.” 

We understand the high expectation 
of parents. However, they shouldn't 
buckle the heavy mental shackles on 
us while making their lives bitter at the 
same time. 

I want to say to my parents, “Mom 
and Dad, I really love you, and I will 
study hard. However, I also hope you 
can live a better life — a real good life 
that does not depend upon my scho- 
lastic achievement, my career, and my 
marriage.”® 


Sixiang Chen ‘19, grew up in Wenzhou, 
China. He studied in the U.S. for six years, 
and is a MJD major and a psychology 
minor. 
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Life in 


color: 


what it means to live with synesthesia 





By Jess Ward 
Lifestyle & Politics Editor 


I was a very musical child growing 
up. I was singing before I was forming 
full sentences, and my dad taught me 
to name all four Beatles before teaching 
me the alphabet. My allowance was 
always spent at the local music shop 
down the street. I had a special con- 
nection to music that I just didn’t have 
with anything else. 

Before long, I was taking profes- 
sional lessons to indulge my favorite 
hobby. I started taking voice lessons at 
11-years-old, and guitar lessons at 14- 
years-old. 

However, it wasn’t until my fresh- 
man year of college that I discovered 
the way I experience music was not 
typical. I was sitting in my psycholo- 
gy 101 class when we started talking 
about a rare mental condition called 
synesthesia. Psychology Today defines 
synesthesia as “a neurological condi- 
tion in which stimulation of one sen- 
sory or cognitive pathway leads to the 
automatic, involuntary experiences in a 
second sensory or cognitive pathway.” 

I sat in class staring at the board in 
awe. I had never heard of synesthesia 
before and I was not one to convince 
myself I had every illness or condition 


we discussed, yet this condition felt so 
familiar. 

After the class, I visited my profes- 
sor during his office hours to get more 
clarification. I went into detail about 
how I have processed music my whole 
life, and he was able to confirm that 
what I was experiencing was synesthe- 
sia. 

Psychology Today notes that people 
can experience synesthesia in up to 80 
different ways because of all the com- 
binations our senses can be connected. 
For me, sound triggers sight. I can see 
sound. Everyone’s voice has a unique 
color. Birds tweeting at the beginning 
of spring brings me extra joy because I 
can visualize the little notes they sing. 

It is estimated about 3-5 percent of 
the population has synesthesia. For 
some people, numbers might have 
colors, or days of the week might 
have a specific taste. No matter how it 
manifests, those affected with synes- 
thesia cannot go a single day without 
experiencing it one way or another. 
After learning I was part of this small 
percentage, I really started noticing the 
bigger ways it played into my every- 
day, when I used to assume everyone 
experienced life the same way I do. 

I connect with music on a level 
that is almost supernatural because 





PHOTO ILLUSTRATION BY SARAH CARLSON-MCNALLY 


synesthesia makes it sacred to me. My 
favorite song of all time is “Landslide” 
by Fleetwood Mac, and it has been 
since I was little. When I listen to this 
song, I feel it in my bones. And I see 

a field of sunflowers in late Septem- 
ber, shadowed by an overcast sky; 

the kind of sky where the sun peeks 
through every now and again, and for 
a few minutes you think the weather 
is starting to clear. The flowers sway 
in the breeze ever so slightly, but it’s 
probably going to be a windy autumn. 
Iam fully immersed in what I see, to 
the point where I can lose myself and 
almost become completely unaware of 
my actual surroundings. Sometimes 

I walk to class with earbuds in, and I 
won't notice when one of my friends 
passes me and says hi. The vision ends 
as soon as the music is turned off. 
However, when a vision is more in- 
tense than usual, it can be intoxicating 
and the song that causes that reaction 
can become addicting. 

As a musician myself, I have 
noticed that synesthesia sometimes 
gets in the way of my creative process. 
When I write, I see things. And when I 
don’t like what I see, when I don’t like 
the experience I have, I have to change 
something in the song. Maybe one of 
the chords needs to change, or maybe 


I need to use my head voice instead 

of my chest voice when I sing it. I will 
continue to make changes until I like 
what I see. In the heat of the moment, 

I get frustrated and curse my synes- 
thesia for making the process more 
complicated, but once I have a finished 
product, I’m so glad it challenged me 
to create something so true to my own 
personal experience. 

Synesthesia is the reason I’m a mu- 
sician in the first place. These unique 
visions I get with each song only make 
me wish I could listen to every song 
ever written. I crave to know what 
each song holds in store for me, and it 
saddens me that I will never be able to 
achieve that. Though, I’m happy I get 
to contribute to these experiences with 
my own work. And maybe someday 
my music will create a whole new 
world for someone else like me. 

I recommend we be more open to 
these “almost supernatural” experienc- 
es. When was the last time you laid in 
your bed with the lights off, earbuds 
in, and just absorbed what you were 
listening to? 

What song speaks to your soul? 
Have you truly examined why? It 
might be worth reflecting on that for a 
while. © 
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Endings and beginnings 


There is a trend of endings and 
beginnings on campus. The senior class 
is on the cusp of graduation, while a 
new first-year class has sent in their 
acceptance letters. Fifteen professors 
are leaving through a combination of 
retirements and non-renewals, while, 
according to Jeffrey Trumbower, the 
dean of the college, four, possibly five, 
new faculty members are joining the 
campus community this fall. 

In the wake of these endings and 
beginnings, what is the impact on St. 
Michael’s College, and what has liberal 
arts education done for us? We heard 
of “low morale” among the faculty 
amidst non-renewals, but reflect upon 
those retiring faculty members who 
helped hundreds of students learn, 
grow, and mature. While the college 
certainly feels a sense of loss each time 
a community member leaves, retires, 
or graduates, there is beauty in the fact 
that the spirit of St. Mike’s, one of kind- 
ness, empathy, and curiosity, remains. 

In four years, we amass some 116 
credits. We spend about 640 hours 


per semester on our courses (for some 
of us, even more). All the while, we 
participate in extracurriculars or hang 
out with friends who help us learn 
about ourselves and the world around 
us. The college is a training space for 
adulthood and the professional world. 

Its faculty and staff help guide 
students from wide-eyed first years to 
poised seniors. Essentially, it is here 
that we learn to think, for ourselves. 
While the institution may be making 
changes to accommodate financial 
woes, the staff of The Defender is 
confident that so long as there is a St. 
Michael's College, there will be a top- 
notch education available to students. 
All they need to do is say “yes.” 


MADELINE CLARK 
SENIOR EDITOR 


Email mclark7@mail.smcvt.edu for 
information on the contribution process. 


Ascent in a foreign land; 
Climbing an active volcano, and waiting for nature's windows 


By Matt Fournaris 
Contributing Writer 


It all began on my descent from Bali 
into Yogyakarta airport in January. I 
stared out the window of the plane at 
a sea of clouds, noticing one mountain 
peak in the distance that stood taller 
than every other mountain I could see. 
Since the moment I landed, the only 
thing on my mind was finding a way to 
get on top of this incredible mountain- 
-Mount Merapi-- the most active vol- 
cano in Indonesia. Only four months 
prior to my arrival, Mount Agung on 
the island of Bali erupted, making me 
fear whether I would be allowed to 
study in Indonesia. 

My reason for coming to Jogya 
was to carry out the religion portion 
of my study abroad experience with 
SIT. When I found out there would 
be a short window of free time I knew 
climbing Mount Merapi was what I 
had to do. No matter where I am in the 
world, finding ways to push myself in 
unforgiving circumstances has been 
a passion of mine. The Indonesian 
people consider Mount Merapi ia holy 
mountain. Before climbing it we were 
warned by locals to be considerate of 
the gods and excuse ourselves for say- 
ing or doing anything inappropriate on 
the mountain. 

After a couple of days speaking to 
locals, and gaining some knowledge of 
the area, this crazy thought of climb- 


ing Mount Merapi seemed possible. I 
assembled a small group of avid hikers 
from my study abroad group and our 
first challenge was finding suitable 
gear to do the climb. In a tropical coun- 
try and the wet season, it could pour 
rain our entire hike. We also needed 
cold weather gear due to the drastic 
temperature change from hot to cold at 
the summit. 

Once we had all of our gear lined up 
from a local outfitter, we could finally 
focus on the trip. We decided to do 
the hike without a guide since we did 
extensive research on the area and felt 
confident enough to do so. We left our 
homestay on Friday, March 2nd at 4:00 
p-m. to take a three-hour car ride to the 
basecamp in a village called New Selo. 
On our way there, we drove through 
the worst rainstorm we had encoun- 
tered during our stay. 

While downpours are common in 
tropical Indonesia, it typically does not 
last very long. But there seemed no 
end in sight for this storm. We began 
to question our decisions and plans 
to hike through the night under a full 
moon. When we finally made it to the 
basecamp at 7:00 p.m., the rain had 
stopped and there was a blanket of 
thick fog. 

As we began our hike, the moun- 
tain let us know we were in for a long 
two days. We found ourselves follow- 
ing an extremely steep, narrow, and 
barely noticeable trail through the jun- 


MISSION 
STATEMENT 


We, the voice of St. Michael's 
College, strive to create high 
quality journalism collected 
on a foundation of integrity. 
We represent the pulse of our 

campus by facilitating a forum 

for informative, enlightening 
and thought-provoking con- 
versation. Through in-depth 
reporting, accurate storytelling 
and exceptional visuals, The 
Defender aims to professionally 
and ethically deliver the truth to 
our diverse audience. 


gle. Rain had eroded much of the trail, 
making it very difficult to navigate. 
About two hours into the hike, one of 
the two headlamps we were able to 
get our hands on died. Moonlight was 
still hidden under the cloud ceiling so 
we reached the second camp at 11:00 
p-m., extremely behind schedule. The 
plan was to make it to the fourth camp 
where we would attempt to set up a 
tent and sleep a few hours before mak- 
ing the summit push in the morning. 

Around 2:00 a.m., we finally made 
it out of the jungle and broke the cloud 
ceiling at around 7,000 feet. The moon 
was shining bright, and you could 
see everything for miles like it was 
daytime. In front of us was our first 
view of Mount Merapi’s summit. we 
watched the sulfur fumes billow from 
the crater in the distance. As we stood 
on the lunar landscape of Merapi, we 
looked out in the distance and watched 
the most incredible lightning storm 
happen below us. It was a moment in 
my life when I felt how small my pres- 
ence as a human being was in compari- 
son to the rest of the world. 

At this point we realized there was 
no chance of making it to camp four, so 
we decided to go all in and try to reach 
the summit before sunrise. We made 
the final push on our hands and knees 
up the crater at 4:00 a.m. As we stood 
on the near vertical and exposed face of 
the volcano, the inevitable happened. It 
went from 100 percent clear visibility, 





to being completely socked in with- 

in minutes. We had to stay in place 
because one wrong move in this zone 
could have been life threatening. After 
a long 45 minutes, the clouds rolled 
over and we saw the summit right in 
front of us. It was still so close, yet so 
far. We finally summitted at 5:52 a.m. 
just before the sun came up. 

There there was no wind. The 
clouds were rolling over the nearby 
mountains, yet you could still hear a 
pin drop. It was so calm at such a high 
elevation. 

After 35 hours of no sleep, and 
nearly 10,000 feet later, we made it 
back to base camp. This was the most 
physically demanding yet rewarding 
experience I have ever had. Hiking 
this mountain with other students who 
were strangers not long before made 
for a memory-we will all share the rest 
of our lives. It was so calm at sucha 
high elevation. 

After 35 hours of no sleep, and 
nearly 10,000 feet later, we made it 
back to base camp. This was the most 
physically demanding yet rewarding 
experience I have ever had. Hiking this 
mountain with other students who 
were strangers not long before made 
for a memory we will all share the rest 
of our lives. It has also made me gain a 
deep respect for landscapes so far from 
my homeland. @ 
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